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Foreword 

THIS  bulletin  should  have  appeared  in  October, 
but  on  account  of  the  physical  difficulties  of 
publication,  due  to  unusual  labor  and  business 
conditions,  it  has  been  delayed.  It  now  goes  forth  with 
its  message  of  inspiration,  encouragement  and  we  trust 
helpful  suggestions  to  the  teachers  of  English  and 
Literature  in  the  high  schools  of  our  State.  We  trust 
it  may  be  a  welcome  visitor  and  one  whom  you  may 
delight  in  introducing  to  others  with  the  feeling  that 
it  will  intensify  the  love  and  make  clearer  the  under- 
standing of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Virginia  for  good 
literature. 

E.  H.  Russell, 

President. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Introduction 

A.     The  Problem 

Modernizing  high  school  literature  is  a  problem  not  generally 
recognized  among  our  English  teachers.  We  are  agreed  tha 
work  as  far  as  the  student  is  concerned  is  not  productive  of  th( 
best  results.  It  is  traditionally  static  and  the  teacher's  efforts  are 
hampered  by  having  to  force  students  to  follow  a  prescribed 
course  of  study  and  placing  emphasis  upon  mechanics,  technique 
and  critical  elements  rather  than  upon  the  meaning  and  value  of 
literature  itself.  The  result  has  been  too  often  a  process  of  ab- 
stractions and  painful  memory  work,  which,  after  all,  is  worthless, 
because  it  does  not  bear  fruit  in  the  life  of  the  student.  Dr. 
Dewey  says  that  abstraction  is  "the  worst  evil  that  infests  educa- 
tion" (Dewey:  Interest  and  Effort,  page  92),  and  this  evil  has 
too  much  infested  literature. 

Modernizing  literature  means  that  it  cannot  be  taught  effec 
tively  as  an  isolated  affair.  There  must  be  relation  to  life  —  tc 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  living  child  and  his  living  interests. 
The  method  of  getting  the  "next  chapter"  or  "the  next  ten  pages" 
must  give  way  to  that  of  searching  the  material  to  find  big,  re- 
lated, life-controlling  ideas.  One  of  our  persistent  aims  is  to 
bring  the  student  into  quickening  touch  with  great  personalities, 
and  a  personality  stands  for  nothing  unless  it  is  related  to  a  domi- 
nant ideal.  Literature  must  be  put  before  students  in  such  a  way 
as  to  arouse  pupil  activity.  Dr.  Dewey  says  that  interest  depends 
upon  the  "Challenging  difficulty,"  and  this  calls  forth,  construc- 
tive, definite  thinking,  which  is  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
learning  process.  (Dewey:  How  We  Think,  page  72.)  Litera- 
ture to  grip  the  individual  boy  and  girl  must  have  in  it  the  power 
of  life  itself. 

We  want  to  make  our  literature  course  wide  enough  to  en- 
courage all  to  take  it.  This  means  that  we  must  make  selections 
according  to  the  tastes  and  abilities  of  boys  and  girls  at  the  ages 
they  come  to  us.  We  must  start  from  their  level  and  lead  them  on 
where  they  like  to  go  rather  than  where  they  have  no  desire 
to  go.  We  must  have  types  to  meet  different  conditions  of  different 
schools.    We  must  have  the  literary  type  to  appeal  to  those  whose 


tastes  are  literary,  and  types  for  those  who  are  going  directly 
from  high  school  to  practical  life.  We  have  in  many  of  our 
schools  a  foreign  element,  and  there  is  a  necessity  to  connect  our 
literature  with  modern  problems.  Then  we  have  young  people 
who  are  developing  an  interest  in  the  practical  and  industrial 
side  of  life.  These  need  some  literature,  at  least,  that  is  different 
from  those  who  are  going  on  to  college.  We  can  make  it  serve 
its  mission  better  when  we  lead  our  young  people  to  feel  that 
there  is  something  indispensable  in  it  for  them  in  their  own  fields 
of  work. 

Modernizing  literature  makes  a  definite  contribution  to  the 
lives  of  our  boys  and  girls.  It  will  help  them  to  have  faith  in  their 
own  abilities,  raise  their  level  of  thinking,  and  cause  them  to  feel 
their  own  responsibilities  toward  the  problems  of  society. 

B.     Purpose  of  this  Study 

Recently  a  great  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  mod- 
ernizing ideas  because  of  the  necessary  adoption  of  so  many  new 
practical  subjects.  One  hears  on  all  sides  about  the  over-crowded 
and  ill-adjusted  courses  of  study  in  our  high  schools.  Important 
elements  enter  into  the  situation  which  make  it  necessary  to  em- 
phasize the  need  of  modernizing  high  school  literature.  We  want 
it  to  be  an  inheritance  for  all,  and  we  wish  it  learned  with  less 
pain  and  tears,  more  joy  and  permanent  interest. 

I  would  by  no  means  minimize  the  excellent  instruction  that 
has  been  given  in  literature,  perhaps  better  than  in  most  other 
subjects,  but  I  wish  merely  to  suggest  ideas  and  plans  intended 
especially  for  that  vast  majority  of  high  school  boys  and  girls 
who  are  to  go  at  once  into  the  world  to  make  their  living.  The 
particular  field  covered  is  the  high  school  period,  and  the  prob- 
lems are  approached  purposely  from  the  distinctive  high  school 
point  of  view. 

This  paper  is  intended  to  show  that  the  subject  matter  in 
text-books  can  be  adapted  and  supplemented  to  meet  the  active 
and  constructive  powers  of  all  our  young  people,  not  a  selected 
few  of  a  literary  turn.  It  aims  to  show  that  personal  and  present 
interest  is  the  great  appeal,  and  that  these  must  be  recognized  as  a 
connection  between  one's  literature  and  one's  life.  As  a  rule,  our 
course  of  study  in  literature  does  not  contain  material  enough  that 
is  directly  and  effectively  applicable  to  life,  and  most  frequently 
what  it  does  contain  is  chosen  entirely  from  the  scholar's  point 
of  view,  is  somewhat  fragmentary,  and  is  isolated  from  every 
line  of  actual  endeavor  in  our  national  ideas.    An  effort  has  been 


made  merely  to  suggest  ideas  and  to  bring  together  selections 
which  are  representative  of  the  best  that  has  been  produced,  and 
at  the  same  time  interesting  to  high  school  folk  of  a  decidedly 
active  and  up-to-date  type.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  the  mod- 
ernizing of  high  school  literature  students  will  find  more  pleasure 
in  the  study,  and  will  carry  away  more  zeal  and  inspiration  to  do 
their  part  in  the  building  of  a  great  American  nation  and  in  the 
re-creating  of  a  new  world  where  the  high  ideals  of  justice  and 
service  may  more  widely  prevail. 


CHAPTER  11. 
Why  Do  We  Need  to  Modernize  High  School  Literature? 

We  need  to  modernize  high  school  literature  because  in  the  last 
few  years  other  great  changes  have  come  about  in  the  high  school 
which  necessitate  such  readjustment.  The  interests  of  society 
are  becoming  more  exacting.  We  realize  more  than  ever  before 
that  we  are  in  touch  with  boys  and  girls  of  the  adolescent  period. 
This  is  the  time  when  they  are  feeling  and  trying  out  their  differ- 
ent powers,  forming  their  habits  of  thinking  and  doing.  They 
have  not  gained  all  the  help  they  should  from  literature  in  finding 
themselves.  They  go  out  in  life  and  give  a  very  small  part  of  their 
leisure  to  reading  of  any  sort,  much  less  the  best. 

Our  high  schools  as  I  knew  them  ten  years  ago  were  not  what 
they  are  to-day.  The  majority  of  the  students  came  from  a  back- 
ground of  more  culture,  and  from  school  they  went  out  into  life 
among  the  professional  group.  Teaching  at  that  time  was  more 
intellectual  than  it  was  effective.  But  to-day  our  high  schools 
are  filled  with  young  people  who  are  facing  working  conditions. 
They  come  to  us  without  any  inclination  toward  literature,  and 
what  the  teacher  does  not  plan  for  them  and  give  to  them  usually 
remains  unknown  for  the  many. 

Why,  then,  do  we  need  to  bring  a  modern  flavor  and  timely 
element  into  our  high  school  literature  ?  Because  we  can  show  that 
it  is  a  real  thing,  it  has  a  close  connection  with  life  itself,  espe- 
cially with  the  lives  of  people  about  us  as  we  see  them  from  day 
to  day.  It  gives  to  our  growing  high  school  folk  a  permanent 
possession  of  what  is  best  and  highest  in  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  teaches  the  joy  of  living. 

A.     To  Get  Away  from  Hampering  Traditional  Treatment 

Tradition  has  done  more  to  retard  the  usefulness  of  litera- 
ture than  any  other  one  thing  perhaps.  The  material  and  its 
treatment  have  remained  for  a  long  time  unchallenged.  They 
have  been  handed  down  reverently  from  one  generation  of  teach- 
ers to  another.  This  course  of  procedure  has  had  a  strong  hold 
in  our  schools  because  young  teachers,  with  little  or  no  profes- 
sional preparation,  inevitably  imitate  the  methods  by  which  they 
were  taught  in  college,  and  they  sincerely,  but  ignorantly,  believe 


that  to  change  their  principles  would  shake  our  educational  struc- 
ture so  severely  as  to  cause  it  to  give  away.  There  are  wide- 
awake teachers  who  are  interested  in  getting  our  high  school  litera- 
ture away  from  merely  traditional  standards  in  selection  and 
treatment.  They  are  restless  and  dissatisfied  with  what  has  been 
done.  They  have  been  keeping  in  close  touch  with  both  educa- 
tion and  the  world,  and  they  are  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
needs  of  society  than  with  the  needs  of  standardized  college  en- 
trance requirements.  They  are  open-minded  toward  advanced 
theories  in  education  and  above  everything  they  are  confident 
that  literature  can  prove  its  worth  as  a  life  force  for  all  types  of 
boys  and  girls,  not  remain  for  a  few  merely  an  academic  step- 
ping-stone to  college. 

Traditional  treatment  means  that  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  highly  analytical  and  dissecting  kind  of  study.  By  this  litera- 
ture is  literally  torn  to  pieces.  Every  sentence  and  phrase,  some- 
times almost  every  word,  is  put  under  the  microscope  and  care- 
fully examined.  A  very  careful  study  of  the  historical  setting 
is  always  given,  every  geographical  reference  is  looked  up  on  the 
map,  the  grammatical  relations  are  studied,  the  figures  of  speech 
are  named,  obsolete  words  are  chased  so  as  to  get  their  change  in 
meaning,  and  if  the  selection  is  a  poem  every  line  is  carefully 
scanned  and  labeled.  If  there  are  three  or  four  minutes  left 
before  the  bell  rings,  the  thought  is  hurriedly  given.  Those  who 
enforce  this  minute  vivisection  argue  that  literature  has  structure 
and  that  it  must  be  mastered.  They  too  frequently  minimize  the 
idea  that  literature  likewise  has  meaning  and  spirit,  and  that  the 
selection  is  to  be  looked  at  as  a  whole.  They  repeat  analyzed 
fragments  of  structure.  They  hold  up  literary  technique  as  all 
important  because  it  came  from  the  classics,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
great  mental  discipline,  which  in  some  curious  way  does  the 
mind  good.  Students  come  from  a  course  like  this  with  a  knowl- 
edge that  is  more  informative  than  it  is  productive.  They  go 
through  the  whole  four  years  high  school  without  finding  out 
what  literature  is  good  for  after  all.  The  majority  of  them  are 
not  going  to  bother  later  about  minute  technicalities  and  stylistic 
qualities.  They  care  little  about  minor  details  of  structure,  and 
less  about  mere  periods  of  literary  history.  They  are  going  to 
like  and  continue  to  read  what  appeals  to  them,  and  it  all  de- 
pends upon  how  we  teach  literature  whether  they  are  going  to 
like  what  is  best  for  them  to  like,  or  whether  they  are  going  to 
read  trash.  There  is  little  if  any  use  in  teaching  facts  about  an 
author's  life,  unless  these  facts  relate  to  something  he  has  written, 
something  that  students  read  and  enjoy.  They  must  know  the 
author  through  his  work. 
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If  literature  is  to  have  an  abiding  place  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  our  young  people,  we  must  take  "the  millstone  of  tradi- 
tion from  around  its  neck."  (Class  notes:  Miss  Lula  O.  An- 
drews, Summer  Quarter,  1918).  We  must  follow  a  method 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  traditional  method.  In  the  first 
place,  the  teacher  must  have  an  eye  and  ear  for  the  concrete  from 
beginning  to  end.  She  must  see  and  feel  the  selection  vividly, 
and  she  must  enable  the  pupil  to  do  the  same.  She  must  reproduce 
the  human  experiences  of  characters  as  the  experiences  relate  to 
the  lives  of  the  students.  If  she  is  to  make  them  feel  all  that 
is  permanently  human,  she  must  inseparably  relate  subject  matter 
to  the  big  present-day  problems.  We  have  these  young  people 
just  at  the  time  when  the  tide  of  life  is  beginning  to  rise,  and  it  is 
the  best  opportunity  of  all  for  us  to  make  a  stirring  challenge  to 
young  blood.  Right  here  the  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  show 
that  he  is  really  human  both  toward  literature  and  toward 
young  life. 

The  teaching  of  English  is  confined  a  great  deal  to  lectures,  or 
to  what  the  high  school  folk  call  "preaching."  I  once  heard  a 
class  of  high  school  boys,  who  were  studying  The  Great  Stone 

Face  say :  "I  just  hate  that  English  lesson.    Mr.  S preaches 

us  a  sermon  every  day.  To  go  in  there  is  just  like  going  to 
church.  He  likes  to  talk  so  well  himself  he  never  asks  us  a  ques- 
tion." I  believe  that  a  teacher  of  literature  soon  learns  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  boys  and  girls,  and  by  tactful  teach- 
ing she  can  stimulate  high  ideals  of  conduct.  It  might  be  well 
for  teachers  in  the  high  school  occasionally  to  give  simple  lectures 
so  as  to  train  the  ear  of  the  student  as  well  as  the  eye,  and  also  to 
give  them  training  in  taking  notes  from  lectures  and  readings. 
But  the  average  high  school  is  not  the  place  for  addresses  on 
literature.  They  do  not  do  the  work  wanted.  After  all,  the  finest 
and  best  teaching  is  appreciated  by  our  high  school  folk  as  well  as 
by  college  people.  They  appreciate  the  best  that  a  teacher  has  to 
give.  When  we  do  get  away  from  tradition,  we  shall  find  that  a 
far  larger  number  of  our  boys  and  girls  than  formerly  will  feel 
that  the  work  is  not  simply  a  school-room  affair,  and  they  will 
discover  a  powerful  new  impetus  in  their  present  living  and 
working. 

B.     Develop  a  More  Appreciative  Literary  Taste 

The  excellent  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of 
English  in  Our  Secondary  Schools,  1917,  page  63,  says  that  the 
study  of  literature  should  leave  our  students  with  an  admiration 
for  great  personalities,  standards  of  what  is  true  and  fine  in  men 


and  women,  intelligent  thinking,  and  a  close  application  of  litera- 
ture to  life.  This  means  to  me  an  appreciative  literary  taste  of 
the  highest  type. 

We  need  to  develop  a  more  appreciative  literary  taste  in  our 
boys  and  girls,  because  in  the  old  traditional  treatment  literature 
did  not  go  beyond  classroom.  Closely  related  to  this  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  content  of  study  is  a  significant  weakness  in  our  efforts 
toward  developing  a  live  appreciation.  When  we  think  of  the 
responsibilities  that  our  high  school  folk  will  have  to  assume  in 
the  new  world  order,  we  realize  that  "it  is  the  teacher's  business 
that  they  widen  and  deepen  the  understanding  of  their  duty  through 
literature,  that  they  do  this  as  intelligently,  as  thoughtfully,  and  as 
judiciously,  as  their  stage  of  growth  permits."  English  Journal, 
Vol.  5,  page  374).  All  the  activities  of  life  need  the  quick- 
ening touch  of  literature.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  ideals  of 
society  are  embodied  in  it,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  for  it  to 
make  society  what  it  ought  to  be. 

How  are  we  to  develop  an  appreciative  literary  taste?  We 
can  do  this  by  giving  our  high  school  folk  a  good  taste  to  start 
with.  We  can  make  an  abundant  use  of  material  that  is  whole- 
some, eye-opening  and  soul-stirring,  at  the  very  first,  and  keep 
it  up,  raising  the  standard  at  every  stage  of  growth  and  advance- 
ment. All  of  our  boys  and  girls  have  some  appreciative  taste  in 
some  kind  of  literature,  and  it  is  highly  important  for  us  to  give  them 
the  right  appreciation.  It  should  be  constantly  in  the  mind  of  every 
teacher  of  literature  that  young  people  are  to  be  trained  to  ap- 
preciate, not  to  produce  it  "to  become  consumers  and  not  pro- 
ducers, nor  even  literary  critics."  (Inglis,  Principles  of  Second- 
ary Education,  page  442).  It  is  not  the  reading  of  many  books, 
but  it  is  the  reading  of  those  that  will  leave  our  students  with  a 
finer  feeling  than  they  have  ever  had  toward  literature. 

C.     To  Create  a  Desire  for  Further  Outside  Reading 

Teachers  all  over  the  country  are  making  the  complaint  that 
our  young  people  are  not  reading  outside  of  the  schoolroom.  I 
sometimes  wish  we  could  find  out  how  many  of  our  students  re- 
read the  literature  studied  in  high  school,  or  have  enough  inter- 
est aroused  to  cause  them  to  read  other  books  not  required  in 
class.  I  believe  we  can  create  a  desire  for  outside  reading  if 
our  teachers  will  only  take  a  larger  view  of  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture. Clearly,  one  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  teach  with  a  less  driving 
force.  Give  them  books  with  some  definite  purpose  of  what  the 
book  has  to  bring  to  them.     Make  them  enjoy  it,  and  they  will 
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want  more  like  it.  Often  students  throw  down  books  in  sincere 
disgust,  declaring  if  they  pass  the  examination,  they  will  never 
touch  it  again.  Some  of  them  say,  because  of  our  mistake  that 
if  all  the  books  are  like  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  they  will  never  read 
another  one.  "He  just  wrote  books  for  us  to  stand  examinations 
on." 

To  bring  about  a  desire  for  further  reading,  we  must  turn 
from  theory  to  practice  —  joyous  practice.  We  must  have  the 
right  motive.  The  facilities  for  reading  are  increasing  rapidly, 
and  this  makes  the  question  an  important  one.  Boys  and  girls  are 
reading  and  are  going  to  read,  they  must  be  trained  what  to  select 
and  how  to  read  it.  We  want  to  keep  them  from  the  vaudeville 
kind  of  reading  and  interest  them  in  the  most  worthy.  They 
can  be  led  to  read  not  only  for  enjoyment,  but  to  help  build  up 
civilization  and  to  prevent  its  standstill  or  decay. 

It  is  possible  to  develop  standards  of  taste  which  are  not  bound 
by  the  "four  walls  of  the  schoolroom."  We  have  not  done  our 
duty  as  teachers  of  literature  unless  we  stimulate  our  pupils  to 
go  on  with  their  reading.  Fairchild  in  The  Teaching  of  Poetry 
in  the  High  School,  says :  "No  teacher  can  ever  tell  when  a  seed 
may  strike  fertile  soil,  and  it  may  spring  into  fruits  richer  by  far 
than  those  forced  into  growth  in  the  heat  of  the  classroom.  Not 
so  much  what  pupils  read  in  class  as  what  they  read  out  of  class 
sinks  deep  into  their  lives  with  shaping  and  formative  influence. 
The  supreme  test  of  the  class-work  of  any  teacher  of  literature 
is :  What  do  your  pupils  read  in  their  leisure  hours  ?  The  mind 
can  be  driven  in  the  classroom ;  it  can  be  forced  to  learn  things ; 
but  that  is  not  life.  The  real  life  of  the  mind  is  seen  in  what  it 
does  in  a  voluntary  and  unconscious  way.  It  is  to  reach  this  real 
life  of  the  mind  through  the  means  of  class-instruction  that  the 
teacher  of  literature  should  constantly  strive.  *  *  *  Who 
that  loves  literature  does  not  recall  with  pleasure  and  delight  hours 
when  the  teacher  took  a  period  off  to  read  something  to  the  class  ? 
Who  that  teaches  literature  does  not  know  that  these  were  hours 
of  soul-stirring  effect,  when  many  a  class-hour's  work  was  dull 
and  lifeless  ?"  Fairchild :  The  Teaching  of  Poetry  in  the  High 
School,  page  144.) 

D.     To  Develop  an  Abiding  Interest  in  Literature 

An  abiding  interest  in  literature  is  determined  by  what  enters 
into  an  individual's  life  through  a  previous  study  of  literature. 
To  develop  this  interest  in  literature  in  restless  high  school  boys 
and  girls  is  about  as  hard  a  task  as  any  teacher  needs  look  for. 
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An  abiding  appeal  can  be  made  by  giving  them  at  first  literature 
that  is  not  too  far  removed  from  their  lives  and  which  leads  them 
to  think  of  big  modern-life  ideas.  This  will  naturally  broaden 
their  personalities  and  will  give  them  a  true  interpretation  of  the 
big  fundamental  powers  of  life.  They  must  be  made  to  feel  at 
home  with  what  they  read,  and  we  must  link  it  up  with  their  lives. 
We  want  to  make  them  so  thoroughly  in  love  with  the  book  they 
are  reading  that  they  will  ask  for  more  like  it. 

We  shall  have  to  lead  them  little  by  little  into  liking  what  is 
best  for  them  to  like  and  not  give  them  things  that  will  put  them 
to  sleep.  The  average  high  school  student  cares  nothing  for 
literature  beyond  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  sport  page  and 
the  automobile  section  of  our  daily  papers.  These  are  the  pupils 
who  need  to  be  awakened.  We  shall  have  to  consider  that  this 
is  the  day  of  the  movie  and  the  automobile,  and  if  we  are  ever  to 
make  literature  have  an  abiding  place,  we  must  put  life  and  mo- 
tion into  it.  We  can  appreciate  the  feelings  of  healthy,  vigorous 
young  people,  and  we  must  guard  against  giving  them  literature 
that  is  anemic,  though  fine.  It  must  have  enough  red  blood  in  it 
to  attract  and  to  hold  them  until  the  quieter,  the  finer,  and  more 
delicate  tastes  have  been  developed  through  much  experience 
with  literature. 

Many  a  high  school  student  is  not  altogether  interested  in  the 
literature  that  is  forced  upon  him  in  our  required  course  of  study 
because  college  professors  think  it  is  best  for  him.  He  measures 
books  by  the  atmosphere  and  happenings  of  the  day.  Young  peo- 
ple with  feelings  like  this  are  set  down  to  study  Ivanhoe.  They 
study  it  with  a  view  that  they  will  know  enough  to  "pass."  The 
result  of  this  is  they  think  literature  is  the  most  boring  thing  in 
the  world.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  answering  "the  call  of  our 
high  school  folk"  when  we  neglect  to  give  them  through  literature 
the  things  they  have  to  face  in  life.  We  can  and  must  put  before 
them  ideals  that  are  to  be  carried  over  into  the  life  they  are  to 
lead  — ideals  that  will  serve  as  their  inspiration  and  stimulus  to- 
ward character  building.  It  would  certainly  be  impossible  to 
develop  an  abiding  interest  in  literature  when  we  force  words 
upon  them  without  these  life-giving  elements.  Our  fundamental 
aim  is  "to  broaden  his  world,  enlarge  his  sympathies,  and  give  him 
a  many-sided  interest  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women."    (Chubb,  The  Teaching  of  English,  p.  134). 
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CHAPTER  III. 
How  Are  We  to  Make  the  Modern  Approach  ? 

A.     By  Correlating  Standard  Literature  With  Modern  Study 
of  Literature 

Modernizing  literature  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  neglect 
or  throw  away  the  good  things  that  have  always  been  emphasized. 
It  is  a  great  scheme  of  education  to  unite  the  vital  masterpieces  of 
Standard  literature  with  modern  thought.  If  we  are  to  understand 
the  present  and  appreciate  its  privileges,  we  must  live  again  the 
achievements  out  of  which  the  present  came.  We  must  show  our 
young  people  what  was  good  and  beautiful  in  the  past,  and  what 
was  not,  as  judged  in  the  light  of  our  present  ideals,  our  present 
standards  of  life  and  thought  and  action.  Standard  literature  not 
only  furnishes  pleasure  and  gives  power  to  see  better  things,  but  its 
unlikeness  to  modern  conditions  stimulates  profitable  comparison 
and  thought,  stirs  the  imagination  and  enlarges  views  of  men  and 
women.  It  has  inspired  much  that  we  call  the  best  in  modern 
literature;  in  fact,  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  best  we  have  at 
the  present  day. 

It  should  not  be  treated  as  a  closed  book,  something  dead  and 
gone  forever.  It  must  be  shown  as  the  living  root  of  the  living 
present.  The  qualities  that  inspired  heroic  deeds  in  the  past  are 
the  same  as  those  that  impel  to  heroic  deeds  to-day,  deeds  more 
glorious  than  any  gone  by.  Dr.  Alphonso  Smith  says  that  "A 
nation  remembers  only  a  small  part  of  its  past,  but  that  past  is 
the  part  in  which  literature  has  helped  to  get  the  fact  ready  for 
the  people  and  the  people  ready  for  the  fact.  ( Smith :  What  Can 
Literature  Do  for  Me,  page  152).  "It  is  writers  like  these  who 
say  to  the  past  you  have  certain  things  that  need  to  be  a  part  of  the 
present.  Give  them  to  us,  and  we  will  so  write  them  on  the  tablets 
of  the  heart  that  to  know  them  will  be  to  cherish  them."  (Smith : 
What  Can  Literature  Do  for  Me,  page  152).  The  study  of 
standard  literature  will  give  our  boys  and  girls  an  opportunity 
to  know  that  human  nature  is  the  same,  wrestling  with  problems 
very  much  like  our  own.  "To  neglect  these  forerunners  and 
their  times  would  seem  almost  like  showing  disrespect  to  the 
elders  of  the  family,  for  to  these  and  to  their  time  we  can  trace 
the  beginning  of  our  literature."  (Editorial  New  York  Times, 
June,  1917.) 
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We  always  have  in  our  schools  young  people  who  find  very  little 
to  admire  or  enjoy  in  The  Odyssey  and  The  Iliad.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  who  get  real  literary  satisfaction  from  them. 
To  make  the  right  approach  teachers  must  create  a  live  interest  — 
created  interest  is  entirely  different  from  a  forced  one.  I  believe 
critics  are  wrong  when  they  say  that  an  interest  in  The  Iliad  is 
a  forced  one.  I  have  seen  it  taught  when  it  brought  forth  a  gen- 
uine and  helpful  appeal.  Its  dramatic  action,  heroic  characters, 
impressive  scenes,  its  appeal  to  youth,  and  its  charm  of  the 
"far-off  past"  often  change  the  attitude  of  the  student  from  what 
he  called  "old  and  fogy."  At  the  high  school  age  a  student's  na- 
ture craves  the  distant  and  the  heroic,  though  not  in  the  old  child- 
ish way.  In  the  grades  the  reading  has  supplied  him  with  a  good 
background  of  tales  of  bravery  and  myth.  It  will  be  a  revela- 
tion now  for  him  to  view  these  in  the  light  of  literature.  As  a 
child  he  had  read  of  the  tale  of  "Troy,"  believing  that  there  was 
a  Troy,  but  he  returns  to  it  now  with  a  greater  interest  to  pene- 
trate more  deeply  into  the  life  pictured  in  the  great  story.  He 
sees  a  picture  of  civilization  in  which  social  life  is  involved. 
There  is  an  opportunity  to  emphasize  character  in  such  discus- 
sions as  these : 

Was  Hector  a  coward  in  his  fight  with  Achilles  ? 

Did  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  have  a  brotherly  regard  for 
each  other? 

Where  can  they  get  a  better  knowledge  of  human  nature  or 
a  better  understanding  of  their  own  lives  than  from  a  story  like 
The  Iliad ?  Boys  especially  would  enjoy  talking  about  such  ques- 
tions as  these : 

What  Would  Ulysses  Talk  About  to  an  American  Soldier 
To-day? 

What  Would  They  Think  of  Each  Other ? 

A  Monologue  of  Odysseus  Sailing  Into  the  Present  Harbor  of 
New  York.    His  Experience  on  Coney  Island. 

The  Account  That  Achilles  Gave  to  the  Council  of  the  Gods 
of  His  Wanderings. 

Why  I  Would  Not  Let  My  Sister  Associate  With  Achilles. 

It  is  very  easy  to  live  in  imagination  the  experiences  of  these 
old  characters.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  how  students  will  read 
them  in  the  light  of  their  own  experiences,  if  skillfully  led  to  do 
so.  Those  of  athletic  inclinations  get  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
foot  race  of  Achilles  and  Hector  "three  times  around  the  walls 
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of  Troy."  They  declare  that  was  the  greatest  foot  race  the  world 
will  ever  see,  because  life  was  at  stake.  "It  beats  any  of  our 
hundred-yard  dashes !" 

We  must  show  the  modern  meaning  and  application  of  the 
old  stories  and  make  them  live  again.  Much  that  we  tell  them 
about  structure  and  style  will  be  forgotten,  but  they  will  never 
forget  the  vitalizing  force  of  these  ideas  which  have  present  signi- 
ficance for  the  inspiration  of  their  own  minds  and  hearts.  They 
will  feel  the  stimulus,  and  it  will  fill  them  with  a  deep,  abiding  love 
for  that  which  excited  it.  Professor  Smith  writes  of  these  char- 
acters, "They  are  alive,  actively  and  increasingly  alive.  Try 
them  by  the  tests  of  real  life.  Do  they  not  influence  others  ?  Are 
they  not  talked  about,  written  about,  and  thought  about?  Have 
they  not  become  a  part  of  the  very  consciousness  of  man?  Do 
not  some  of  them  help  keep  alive  the  memory  of  nations  other- 
wise forgotten?  *  *  *  Have  they  not  linked  man  to  man, 
nation  to  nation,  and  century  to  century  by  furnishing  a  common 
theme  of  thought  and  a  common  center  of  association."  (Eng- 
lish Journal,  May,  1918,  page  310:  What  Literature  Shall  We 
Teach?) 

To  interpret  the  standard  literature  by  the  pathway  of  mod- 
ern thinking  and  experience  is  the  most  effective  method  of  mak- 
ing a  lasting  impression  upon  our  young  people.  Back  of  every 
selection  lie  stirring  events  that  have  aroused  men,  and  from  these 
events  students  will  develop  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  the 
affairs  of  our  modern  life.  In  Henry  V.  we  see  the  kind  of  a 
hero  likely  to  interest  young  people,  there  is  a  strong,  patriotic 
appeal  to  the  emotions,  the  personality  of  some  of  the  actors 
holds  the  intelligent  curiosity  of  pupils.  To  deny  them  the  joy 
of  watching  this  life-element  "in  their  own  way,"  is  to  take  from 
them  the  best  that  the  selection  has  to  give.  He  wishes  them  to 
see  that  it  is  just  as  interesting  to  watch  the  world  through  the 
eyes  of  some  of  our  old  writers  as  it  is  to  see  it  through  our  own 
modern  writings.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  see  the  old  world 
through  modern  eyes. 

A  good  many  of  the  old  writers  are  friends  made  known  to 
us  through  our  present  thinking  and  experience.  How  can  The 
Idylls  of  the  King  be  read  without  opening  the  eyes  of  boys  and 
girls  to  religious  and  moral  truths?  Shakespeare,  one  of  the 
worthiest  of  all  writers  to  set  before  young  people,  may  be  studied 
for  his  concrete  ideals  of  character.  Burns  introduces  the  poetry 
of  common  life  and  ideas  very  closely  related  to  our  own  Ameri- 
can life.  These  ideals  can  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  contribute  greatly  to   the  development  of   every  student. 
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This  idea  is  carried  further  through  Burke's  Speech  on  Concilia- 
tion. Speeches  of  Washington,  Webster  and  Lincoln.  The  im- 
portant and  interesting  things  they  had  to  say  are  the  ruling  ideas 
that  are  at  the  base  of  our  present  day  thinking.  Along  with 
these,  Franklin's  Autobiography  sets  before  students  pictures  of 
a  great  and  interesting  man  —  a  typical  American,  full  of  prac- 
tical intelligence,  thrift,  humor,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
needs  of  his  country.  {An  Introduction  to  the  English  Classics: 
Trent,  Hanson,  Brewster,  page  34.) 

From  a  study  of  standard  literature  we  want  to  lead  our 
students  into  larger  fields  of  study  where  they  are  prepared  to 
do  considerable  independent  reading.  To  do  this,  the  teacher 
must  consider  the  tastes  of  the  students,  he  must  vary  his  inter- 
ests upon  the  classics  according  to  the  desires  of  his  classes,  he 
must  put  before  them  selections  that  are  capable  of  higher  and 
worthier  thought.  This  calls  for  zeal,  patience,  and  a  willingness 
if  necessary,  to  overturn  all  educational  idols  in  order  that  we 
may  make  our  standard  literature  human  enough  to  inspire  and 
uplift  our  young  people. 

We  cannot  empahsize  too  much  that  the  classics  have  in  them 
life-giving  elements.  We  know  they  will  never  die.  They  cannot 
die,  because  they  have  too  many  of  the  fundamentals  of  life  in 
them  —  fundamentals  of  our  life  to-day  which  the  class  must  be 
helped  to  appreciate  and  appropriate.  We  can  correlate  it  with 
our  own  modern  life  by  giving  it  modern  interpretation,  by  not 
making  our  work  "cut  and  dried,"  and  by  not  connecting  it  too 
closely  with  "the  narrow  lives"  of  the  text-book.  Our  business  as 
present  day  teachers  of  literature,  is  to  make  our  subject  the  means 
of  revealing  the  important  values  of  life,  to  get  the  good  that  the 
selection  has  to  offer,  and  to  make  our  young  people  more  eager 
to  have  a  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

B.     By  Broadening  Literature  Through  Supplementary  Reading 

It  has  been  pointed  out  again  and  again  that  literature  must 
be  a  personal,  progressive  affair.  It  must  help  boys  and  girls 
discover  their  own  abilities  and  their  own  limitations.  When  they 
come  to  us,  they  have  a  certain  acquaintance  in  a  certain  direction. 
They  think  in  terms  of  what  they  have  read  in  school.  Have  we 
been  helping  them  to  choose  other  literature?  Have  we  taught 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  "self-initiative  activity,"  which 
will  insure  and  guide  future  reading. 

It  is  possible  for  our  high  school  folk  to  develop  from  the 
regular  prescribed  course  of  study  a  more  genuine  literary  love. 
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We  do  not  want  them  to  continue  reading  from  this  course  alone, 
and  miss  the  chance  of  acquaintance  with  some  of  our  best  pres- 
ent-day writers.  How  are  we  to  help  them  to  develop  standards 
of  their  own  in  supplementary  reading  ?  By  beginning  with  some- 
thing they  genuinely  like  —  something  that  is  real  now  in  their 
own  lives,  and  something  with  an  impetus  that  will  carry  them  on 
in  their  reading.  Next,  guard  against  compulsion.  In  literature 
we  get  better  results  when  we  realize  "that  intelligent  choice  is 
better  than  unwilling  obedience?  (Class  Notes:  Miss  Lula  O. 
Andrews,  Summer  Quarter,  191 8.)  Our  young  people  should 
not  feel  that  there  is  a  taskmaster  standing  over  them.  They  will 
be  thoroughly  disgusted,  and  the  big,  stirring  things  underlying 
our  present  government  and  life  will  never  appeal  to  them  through 
literature,  unless  they  are  shown  clearly  the  connection. 

These  big  problems  and  literature  have  always  walked  hand 
in  hand.  The  important  events  of  the  present  war,  and  some  of 
the  most  fundamental  questions  of  society  are  given  to  us  in  our 
current  literature.  This  type  of  literature  is  taking  a  strong  hold 
on  our  young  people,  our  libraries  are  full  of  them  reading.  They 
show  many  evidences  of  absorbing  interest  and  great  joy  in  read- 
ing these  books.  They  like  to  talk  about  My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many, Over  the  Top,  The  Three  Things,  Mr.  Brithing  Sees  It 
Through,  The  Secret  of  the  Submarine,  Treasury  of  War 
Poetry,  My  Home  in  the  Field  of  Mercy,  Somewhere  in  France, 
Pentecost  of  Calamity,  Face  to  Face  With  Kaiserism,  The  First 
Hundred  Thousand,  France  at  War,  Getting  Together,  A  Student 
in  Arms,  Hilltop  on  the  Marne,  The  Little  Grandmother  of  the 
Russian  Revolution,  The  Forum  of  Democracy,  Democracy  To- 
day and  the  War  Cyclopedia.  I  heard  a  boy  say  recently,  "Be  sure 
and  read  Gerard's  My  Four  Years  in  Germany.  He  has  been 
over  there  in  the  thick  of  things,  he  knows  about  the  Germans." 

If  we  are  to  do  our  full  duty  as  teachers  of  literature,  we 
cannot  stop  with  Dickens,  Scott,  and  Tennyson.  They  can 
love  and  appreciate  the  standard  authors  and  at  the  same  time  be 
eager  to  read  the  stirring  things  that  are  now  being  done.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  our  boys  and  girls  now  in  the  making  to 
understand  the  great  spokesmen  of  our  day  and  the  significance 
of  their  utterances.  It  is  bound  to  give  them  a  glimpse  into  the 
life  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

Supplementary  reading  can  be  done  most  effectively  by  our 
high  school  teachers,  because  they  are  in  daily  touch  with  boys  and 
girls  and  the  folk  at  home,  and  with  them  and  for  them  they  can 
make  literature  a  big  part  of  their  lives. 
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The  modern  magazine  and  the  newspaper  deserve  the  attention 
of  school  people.  It  is  false  literary  taste  —  and  a  narrow  educa- 
tional policy  —  that  scorns  the  worth  and  the  help  of  the  best 
modern  magazines.  Young  people  will  appreciate  their  worth 
more  when  they  realize  that  they  have  always  held  a  peculiar 
place  in  our  American  life.  Most  of  our  greatest  short  stories, 
poems,  and  essays  have  appeared  and  are  still  appearing  through 
the  periodicals.  "And  shall  we  have  to  wait  one  hundred  years 
before  we  feel  justified  in  giving  to  our  classes  the  powerful  mes- 
sages of  President  Wilson,  the  stirring  utterances  of  Asquith, 
Balfour,  Lloyd-George,  Cardinal  Mercier,  Clemenceau,  and 
Maeterlinck,  or  the  stimulating  powers  of  Theodosia  Garrison, 
Rupert  Brooke,  Herman  Hagedom,  Katherine  Lee  Bates,  John 
Masefield,  and  others  because  they  appeared  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  have  not  yet  joined  the  sacred  ranks  of  college  en- 
trance requirements,  the  literature  sifted  and  tested  by  time  — 
and  the  professors?"     (Miss  Lula  O.  Andrews.) 

The  high  school  reading  table  should  be  supplied  with  such 
magazines  as,  The  Youth's  Companion,  The  Scientific  American, 
The  Independent,  The  Review  of  Reviews,  The  World's  Work, 
The  Outlook,  The  Literary  Digest,  Scribner's,  Harper's  Current 
Opinion,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  The  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  In  these  magazines  we  get  a  good  outfit  of  pictures  and 
maps.  This  is  a  picture  age  —  monthly,  weekly,  and  daily  papers 
overflow  with  pictures.  A  good  part  of  our  education  is  ab- 
sorbed from  pictures  and  maps.  They  are  graphic  means  of  tell- 
ing important  things. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  teachers  of  literature  would  say  that  there 
is  danger  in  encouraging  magazine  reading  —  it  may  go  too  far 
the  other  way.  We  may  cause  our  students  to  lose  the  desire  and 
power  for  studying  the  classics.  But  I  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  furnish  through  the  modern  magazine,  as  supplementary  work, 
a  variety  of  reading  suitable  to  all  tastes.  It  has  been  said  that 
"It  adapts  itself  to  the  hurry  and  rush  of  American  life;  it  fits 
in  with  the  scheme  of  things ;  it  can  be  picked  up  and  thrown  down 
at  will.  It  has  given  us  a  view  into  American  letters.  Through- 
its  efforts  literature  has  democratized  and  the  reading  public  has 
been  increased."  (Simons  :  American  Literature  Through  Illustra- 
tive Readings,  The  American  Magazine,  p.  442.) 

There  are  fundamental  things  in  our  life  that  our  young 
folk  can  get  through  magazine  reading,  things  they  cannot  get 
from  the  required  course  in  literature.     They  are  left  to  them- 
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selves  to  come  in  contact  with  such  topics  as  "Clean-up"  of  cities, 
the  development  of  agriculture,  immigration,  occupation  and  de- 
velopment of  public  lands,  water  power  opportunities,  the  de- 
velopment of  right  international  relationship,  the  relation  of  busi- 
ness in  vice-producing  commodities  like  alcoholic  beverages,  the 
right  of  the  government  to  take  over  railroads,  wires,  the  con- 
trol of  food,  and  the  new  national  reserve  bank  law.  This  gen- 
erated interest  leads  students  to  read  books  of  current  interest. 
It  takes  them  from  the  method  of  memorizing  to  the  higher 
method  of  thinking,  and  I  believe  the  wide-awake  method  of  the 
magazine  will  call  forth  the  genuine  development  of  the  personal 
powers  of  boys  and  girls.  The  magazine  topics  are  no  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  topics  students  are  forced  to  study,  and  certainly 
they  do  give  our  young  people  ideas  of  service  and  intelligent 
citizenship. 

C.     Organising  the  Literature  Study  According  to  Group-Plan 

I  am  glad  that  some  of  our  colleges  and  universities  are  be- 
ginning to  look  upon  the  high  school  as  the  "people's  college," 
and  they  are  leaving  them  free  to  work  out  what  they  believe  our 
young  folk  most  need.  This  movement  will  doubtless  extend  to 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  our  teachers  of  literature  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  give  more  work  that  will  "carry  over  into 
life."  This  movement  will  surely  be  justified  in  the  output  from 
our  schools.  The  masterpieces  dictated  to  us  by  our  boards  of 
education  will  not  have  the  all-important  place,  regardless  of  the 
needs  and  tasks  of  our  young  people. 

Our  present  course  of  study  is  far  from  being  narrow.  We 
have  types  developed  from  the  epic,  lyric,  drama,  essay,  and  nar- 
rative. We  do  not  secure  the  best  results  from  these  because  we 
run  through  them  in  a  hurried,  haphazard  fashion.  Teachers  bore 
themselves  and  students  literally  to  death  by  doling  out  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  historical  and  mythological  footnotes.  At  best 
we  only  get  a  conglomerate  mass  lacking  in  interest  and  effective- 
ness. Usually  when  we  finish  with  one  type,  we  go  on  to  the  other, 
and  there  is  not  left  with  the  student  a  satisfied  bond  of  con- 
nection. 

Along  with  the  type  study,  we  have  the  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  selections  as  —  Spencer's  Faerie  Queen,  Macbeth,  Mil- 
ton, Burke  and  Burns  —  then  the  English  writers  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  Scott,  Macaulay, 
Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Browning,  and  Tennyson.  Again,  we  have 
strictly  an  American  literature.    The  masterpieces  of  study  being 
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Washington's  Farewell  Address,  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration, 
Hawthorne's  House  of  Seven  Gables,  followed  with  a  text-book 
on  American  literature.  In  a  course  like  this,  interest  is  often 
deadened  by  too  much  biography,  history  of  literature,  criticisms 
about  selections,  rather  than  the  study  of  the  selection  itself.  We 
have  too  much  formal  organization,  chronological  order,  type 
studies,  English  writers  only,  and  American  writers  only.  In 
fact,  we  have  everything  except  the  one  great  needed  thing,  litera- 
ture by  meaning,  literature  for  power  according  to  its  dominant 
thought,  irrespective  of  special  authors,  historical  periods  or 
types. 

Many  a  faithful  teacher  has  failed  in  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture simply  because  she  has  no  grasp  of  a  central  purpose  or  a 
unified  idea.  Without  a  group  of  co-operative  lessons,  each  les- 
son would  stand  as  an  isolated  unit.  Can  we  drive  home  great 
ideas  and  principles  in  literature  by  teaching  consecutively  Tenny- 
son's Bugle  Song,  Byron's  Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean,  and  Brown- 
ing's Incident  of  the  French  Camp?  Careful  observation  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  usefulness  of  literature,  will  show  that 
this  is  teaching  a  series  of  lessons  as  distinct,  unrelated  units. 
When  this  is  done  the  law  of  the  interrelation  of  thought  is  dis- 
regarded, and  the  selections  do  not  take  on  a  growing  unity.  They 
accumulate  into  a  mass  of  unrelated  knowledge,  and  the  results 
are  too  vague  to  remain  very  long  with  the  student. 

By  the  group-plan,  we  gather  a  number  of  selections  of  differ- 
ent types  bearing  one  dominant  theme  or  ideal.  To  this  we  add 
kindred  ideas  which  reinforce  the  central  meaning,  making  it  more 
effective  and  giving  it  a  well-rounded,  clear,  and  complete  signifi- 
cance. There  is  close  logical  sequence,  one  idea  building  upon  the 
other.  There  is  nothing  distorted  or  strained  about  this  plan. 
Students  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  they  see  the  different  thoughts  of 
different  writers  upon  one  ideal,  and  by  time  a  well-selected 
group  is  finished. 

The  following  selections  are  given  as  brief  examples  of  the 
group-plan : 

American  Ideals  for  Young  Americans 

Freedom  and  Democracy: 

Hawthorne :  Howe's  Masquerade. 

Hawthorne :  Endicott  and  the  Red  Cross. 

Hawthorne :  The  Gray  Champion. 

Hawthorne:  Old  Esther  Dudley. 
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Declaration  of  Independence  (Preamble)  : 

Washington's  Farewell  Address. 
Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 
Emerson :     Concord  Hymn. 
Bryant :     Song  of  Marion's  Men. 
Shakespeare :  Julius  Caesar. 

Love  of  Country : 

Browning :     Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad. 

Browning :     Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea. 

Browning:     De  Gustibus. 

Browning :     Pheidippides. 

Browning:     Herve  Riel. 

Hale :     A  Man  Without  a  Country. 

Spirit  of  Pioneer: 

Joaquin  Miller:     Columbus. 

Whitman:     Pioneers!  O  Pioneers! 

Whitman :     The  Passage  to  India. 

Whitman :     /  Hear  America  Singing. 

Percy  Mackaye:     Goethals. 

Percy  MacKaye :     Panama  Hymn. 

Poe :     Eldorado. 

Stevenson :     Eldorado. 

Parkman :     The  Oregon  Trail. 

Hamlin  Garland :     A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border. 

Hamlin  Garland :     Main  Traveled  Roads. 

Home  and  Village  Life: 

Whittier :     Snowbound. 

Burns  :     Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

Dickens :     Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

Eliot :     Silas  Marner. 

Goldsmith :    The  Deserted  Village. 

Dignity  of  Work: 

Whittier:     Songs  of  Labor. 

Hood  :     Song  of  the  Shirt. 

Browning:     Andrea  Del  Sarto. 

John  Masefield :    The  Ploughman  from  the  Everlasting  Mercy. 

Van  Dyke  :    The  Toiling  of  Felix. 
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Peace  and  War : 

Wilson  :     Why  We  Are  at  War. 

Percy  MacKaye:     A  Prayer  of  the  Peoples  at  War. 

Percy  MacKaye  :     Men  of  Canada. 

John  Masefield :     August,  1914. 

Henry  James :     Moral  Equivalent  of  War. 

Intolerance  Against  Race  Antagonism : 

Guerard :     The  Land  Where  Hatred  Expires. 
Mary  Antin :    The  Promised  Land. 
Robert  Haven  Schauffler :     Scum  O'  the  Earth. 
Israel  Zangwell :      The  Melting  Pot. 

D.     By  Inculcating  a  Love  for  Poetry 

Every  day  and  every  week  our  magazines  and  daily  papers  are 
full  of  living  verse,  —  publishers,  clubs,  colleges,  and  public  libra- 
ries are  eager  for  the  latest  cover,  and,  as  a  result,  almost 
monthly  anthologies  are  published  keeping  before  us  in  a  collected 
way  the  stirring  deeds  and  ideals  of  the  present  world's  bravest 
and  best.  We  must  admit  that  much  of  this  poetry  is  transient, 
but  there  is  much,  also,  that  is  good  enough  to  endure.  Many 
of  the  poets  maybe  we  know  for  only  a  few  years,  but  they  are 
developing  a  large  amount  of  excellent  poetry.  Hagedom  says 
that  "The  Poets  of  Germany  are  strangely  silent  these  days.  Cer- 
tainly the  poets  of  the  Allies  are  not  silent.  This  war  has  been 
no  more  unique  for  its  aeroplanes  and  its  submarines  and  its  tanks 
than  for  the  poetry  that  has  come  out  of  the  trenches.  It  is  a 
splendid  omen  and  the  spirit  that  lies  back  of  that  omen  is  what 
will  win  the  war  and  save  the  souls  of  men."  {Current  Opinion: 
Voices  of  Living  Poets,  June,  1918,  p.  426.) 

I  believe  that  in  order  to  inculcate  a  love  for  poetry  in  the  high 
school  we  will  first  have  to  change  the  attitude  of  our  young 
people  towards  it.  This  will  not  be  hard  to  do,  because  we  can 
start  with  modern  poetry,  and  this  is  full  of  life  and  interest. 
Students  usually  believe  that  poetry  is  "make-believe"  stuff,  "a 
making  of  words  for  nothing,"  it  is  intended  only  for  superior 
people,  and  it  is  regarded  merely  as  a  pastime,  a  comfort  for  the 
sentimental,  something  that  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  everyday 
life.  If  the  world  has  ever  lived  in  tragic  days,  it  is  living  in 
them  now.  Poetry  is  giving  us  an  insight  into  this  tragedy,  and 
instead  of  casting  it  aside  as  something  foolish,  it  is  needed  more 
than  ever  to  come  into  the  lives  of  our  boys  and  girls.    They  can 
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be  led  to  see  that  it  is  almost  a  necessity,  not  only  to  those  who 
stay  at  home,  but  for  those  who  are  called  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
flict. We  need  soldiers,  munitions,  and  money,  but  above  all  else 
we  need  an  enthusiasm  for  the  ideals  of  our  nation  and  a  better 
understanding  of  what  these  ideals  mean.  Some  of  the  best 
writers  are  taking  a  part  of  their  time  and  giving  it  to  us  in  the 
form  of  sincere  verse.  We  often  run  upon  a  joyful  poem  of  real 
power  and  beauty  from  some  soldier-poet  in  the  trenches  with  a 
footnote  telling  when  and  where  the  author  met  his  death.  We 
see  it  in  the  most  unexpected  magazines.  We  would  never  think 
to  look  in  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine  to  find  poetry,  but  it  is 
there,  and  what  high  school  boy  would  not  enjoy  reading,  The 
Commuter  and  His  Ticket,  by  Henry  J.  Myers  (Current  Opinion: 
March,  1918,  page  214).  A  girl  to-day  will  read  with  real  sym- 
pathy in  Good  Housekeeping,  High  Heart,  by  Elaine  Kilmer, 
who  with  thousands  of  American  women  have  husbands  and 
lovers  "over  there."  We  must  teach  that  poetry  is  not  and  has 
never  been  a  thing  apart  from  the  life  of  the  people,  but  it  is 
linked  to  the  very  best  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women. 

If  we  are  to  save  the  old  poetry  and  make  it  a  force  in  the 
life  of  the  present,  we  must  possibly  change  our  method  of 
teaching  the  oldest  first,  we  can  use  modern  poetry  as  a  stepping 
stone,  leading  students  to  appreciate  the  poetry  of  his  own  life 
and  through  that  the  life  of  other  times.  The  novelist  has  his 
place,  the  historian  has  his  place,  but  the  poet  has  a  far  greater 
place  in  the  creation  of  national  ideals.  We  can  inculcate  a  love 
for  poetry  by  letting  our  boys  and  girls  see  through  the  poet's 
eyes  the  big  ruling  ideals  of  life.  These  ideals  can  be  seen  by 
different  authors,  from  different  countries,  and  at  different  times. 
We  can  show  that  intense  love  of  country  finds  expression  in  the 
following  poems :  Rupert  Brooke's  The  Soldier;  Galsworthy's 
England  to  Freemen;  Alan  Seeger's  A  Message  to  America; 
Townes'  To  My  Country ;  Van  Dyke's  America's  Prosperity  and 
Liberty  Enlightening  the  World.  We  see  this  same  feeling  in 
Browning's  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from 
the  Sea  and  De  Gustibus. 

We  can  interest  young  people  further  in  poetry  by  taking  them 
from  a  love  of  one's  country  to  an  admiration  of  individual  hero- 
ism in  the  struggle  for  freedom  as  is  shown  in  Stephen  Phillip's 
Women  and  War;  Eden  Phillpots'  To  a  Mother;  Brooke's  The 
Dead!  Lett's  The  Spires  of  Oxford;  Percy  McKaye's  Rheims; 
Masson's  The  Red  Cross  Nurses;  Amelia  Josephine  Burr's  Harry 
Lauder,  and  Pershing  at  the  Tomb  of  Lafayette;  Katharine  Lee 
Bates'  Our  President  and  Babushka  (heroic  courage  of  Catherine 
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Breshkovsky.  Literary  Digest,  June  29,  191 8,  p.  36)  ;  Browning's 
Herve  Riel,  and  Incident  of  the  French  Camp;  and  Macaulay's 
Horatius  at  the  Bridge. 

Poetry  from  the  very  beginning  has  made  international  friend- 
ship one  of  its  principal  themes,  and  it  has  shown  that  this  tradi- 
tional feeling  has  been  strengthened  by  war.  The  feeling  of  Eng- 
land and  America  for  each  other  is  seen  through  Bridges'  To  the 
United  States  of  America;  Noyes'  Princeton;  Austin's  Together; 
Kipling's  The  Choice.  The  feeling  of  America  and  France  for 
each  other  is  seen  in  Van  Dyke's  The  Name  of  France ;  Masters' 
O  Glorious  France;  Henderson's  The  Road  to  France;  of  America 
and  Belgium,  in  Belgium;  of  America  and  Italy,  Woodberry's  On 
the  Italian  Front.  From  this  feeling  of  brotherhood  in  arms, 
students  will  enjoy  studying  poems  that  look  towards  peace : 
Woodberry's  Sonnets  Written  in  the  Fall  of  1914;  Johnston's 
Prayer  for  Peace;  Percy  MacKaye's  Prayer  of  the  Peoples  at 
War;  Masefield's  August,  1914. 

Our  boys  and  girls  are  accustomed  to  look  at  the  spirit  of  the 
American  Revolution  through  history  —  never  through  literature. 
They  will  appreciate  how  it  has  been  reflected  and  echoed  by  our 
own  American  poets: 

Bryant :     Song  of  Marion's  Men. 

Longfellow's  Paul  Revere' s  Ride. 

Emerson :     Concord  Hymn. 

Lowell:     Under  the  Old  Elm. 

We  may  lead  them  also  to  see  the  ideals  of  the  growth  of  our 
country  through  the  poems  of  Joaquin  Miller ;  Whitman  :  Pioneers, 
O  Pioneers!  Captain!  0  My  Captain!  When  Lilacs  Last  and 
the  Dooryard  Bloomed. 

Students  will  eagerly  see  that  war  has  not  only  touched  and 
exalted  such  writers  as  Kipling,  Hardy,  Masefield,  Newbolt, 
Rupert  Brooks,  Bryant,  Emerson,  and  Lowell ;  but  they  can  be  led 
to  look  back  and  see  the  Fall  of  Troy  the  fields  of  Flodden,  struggle 
for  freedom  from  Homer,  Scott,  Byron,  and  Shakespeare.  Young 
minds  will  respond  quickly  to  Byron's  appealing  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,  with  its  noble  passages,  Macaulay's  spirited  Lays  of  An- 
cient Rome,  Arnold's  noble  Sohrab  and  Rustrum,  along  with  Kip- 
ling's The  Gift  of  the  Sea,  Back  to  the  Army  Again.  Scott's 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  with  its  call  of  the  clans,  will  remind  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  gathering  of  clans  in  other  countries  as  they  see 
it  in  The  Mobilisation  in  Brittany. 
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I  believe  that  the  following  selections  of  the  twentieth  century 
spirit  of  high  hope,  joy,  and  courage  should  find  a  place  in  the 
lives  of  our  present  young  people  somewhere  in  the  high  school 
course : 

George  Edward  Woodberry:     At  Gibraltar. 

George  Edward  Woodberry  :     Comrades. 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts :     Grey  Rocks  and  Greyer  Sea. 

John  Galsworthy :     Courage. 

Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay :     The  Eagle  That  Is  Forgotten. 

Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay  :    Dreamer. 

Shoeman  O'Sheel:     They  Went  Forth  to  Battle  But  They 

Always  Fell. 
Edwin  Markam :     Joy  of  the  Hills. 
Wilter  Bynner  :    New  Life. 
Helen  Gray  Cone:     To-day. 
Percy  MacKaye:     Goethals. 
Angela  Morgan:     Work:  A  Song  of  Triumph. 
Robert  Haven  Schauffler :    Scum  O'  the  Earth. 
Denis  A.  McCarthy :     Ah,  Sweet  is  Tipperary. 
John  Masefield :     Tewksberry  Road. 

In  inculcating  a  love  for  poetry,  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  avoid 
any  analysis  and  emphasize  altogether  the  appreciation  of  domi- 
nant thought  ?  Or  shall  the  student  learn  technique  and  structure 
as  thoroughly  as  he  learned  the  multiplication  table  ?  I  believe  the 
wise  teacher  can  impress  upon  his  students,  without  much  hard 
work,  without  distorting  the  poem,  and  without  spending  weeks 
and  months  to  do  it,  how  the  iambic  has  been  a  favorite  with  a 
great  many  writers,  how  the  trochee  lends  itself  to  rapid  movement, 
how  the  dactyl  does  its  work,  and  how  the  anapest  has  been  used 
to  suggest  a  hurried  and  rushing  movement.  A  curious  student 
wants  to  know  the  mechanics  of  the  poet,  and  it  is  the  teacher's 
duty  to  give  him  simplified  fundamental  technique. 

The  teacher's  effort  in  inculcating  a  love  for  poetry  will  mean 
nothing  unless  she  has  brought  about  a  lasting  friendship  between 
our  young  people  and  poetry.  She  must  adapt  the  theme  to  the 
life  of  the  student  and  in  some  way  find  the  point  of  contact. 
By  this  she  can  help  the  growing  and  developing  mind  to  under- 
stand life,  fire  an  inspiration  that  will  lead  towards  a  more  joy- 
ful and  helpful  living. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Suggested  Readings  for  High  School 

Introduction 

"I  wish  I  could  get  a  course  in  literature  this  year  that  is  alive 
and  interesting,  one  that  has  living,  practical  subject  matter  in  it, 
something  real,  and  something  that  will  help  me  to  enjoy  life. 
I  am  tired  of  the  same  old  way  of  studying  literature.  I  want 
something  different  from  what  I  had  in  high  school."  This  re- 
mark burst  forth  in  an  impatient  tone  on  classification  day  in  a 
normal  school.  They  were  honest,  thoughtful,  enthusiastic  girls, 
and  they  felt  that  they  wanted  literature  to  fit  in  with  their  lives. 

I  believe  the  following  suggested  readings  would  awaken  their 
interest  and  love,  because  it  is  offered  with  the  idea  of  stimulating 
a  warmer  appreciation  and  a  more  intimate  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  young  people  towards  literature.  Unfortunately  our  high 
school  course  of  study  has  been  pretty  generally  limited  to  the  pre- 
scribed circle  of  the  classics,  they  have  been  regarded  as  the  only 
ones  worthy  of  study  or  reading.  Our  work  has  been  made  up 
practically  of  dead  authors  with  now  and  then  an  inclusion  of 
living  ones.  We  cannot  depend  upon  the  dead  to  do  all  the  work 
we  want  done  in  these  great  and  stirring  days.  Every  age  has  its 
own  writers  to  give  the  impetus  to  the  next  age.  We  need  in  our 
course  of  study  our  own  present  day  writers  to  help  keep  alive  our 
national  ideals  and  to  interpret  the  past  to  the  present.  The 
classics  have  their  important  places  in  our  schools;  they  will 
always  be  held  in  the  highest  regard,  because  there  are  always 
some  students  who  are  willing  to  work  for  hidden  ideals,  and  a 
few  whom  the  teacher  can  win  if  he  is  able  to  lead  them  on.  But 
we  must  also  give  a  relatively  large  place  to  the  modern  writers. 
The  interest  of  our  boys  and  girls  is  emphatically  in  the  present 
age,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  they  choose  their  reading  from 
contemporary  writers.  High  school  people  need  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  the  teacher  here  even  more  than  in  the  reading 
of  standard  literature.  Through  a  careful,  appreciative  study  of 
modern  literature,  as  supplementary  and  parallel  work,  a  student 
may  be  drawn  more  to  the  classics  when  he  sees  how  much  the 
new  always  depends  upon  the  old;  and  by  a  careful  and  sincere 
reading  he  will  realize  how  much  our  present  writers  appreciate 
the  great  and  good  in  the  achievements  of  early  men  and  women. 
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In  this  suggested  course  of  readings,  it  has  been  thought  best 
to  begin  with  Hawthorne,  who  has  shown  us  better  than  any 
one  else  how  the  early  American  used  the  very  best  in  the  past 
as  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  nation,  and  that  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  influences  in  our  national  life  was  the  contribution 
of  the  Puritan.  To  our  own  American  ideals  are  added  the  ideals 
of  other  nations  to  make  our  words  more  permanent,  and  also  to 
show  that  America  is  not  for  America  alone,  but  for  the  world. 
There  is  no  desire  whatever  to  make  this  study  a  "war  course 
study,"  but  the  issues  of  our  lives  and  of  our  nation  are  so  in- 
evitably involved  in  the  present  conflict  that  our  young  people  will 
be  interested  in  the  ideals  of  the  world. 

Suggested  Readings  for  High  School 
First  Year 

1.  Selections  from  Hawthorne: 

Twice  Told  Tales 
Endicott  and  the  Red  Cross 
The  Gray  Champion 
Howe's  Masquerade 
Old  Esther  Dudley 

This  group  is  valuable  because  of  the  historical  setting,  espe- 
cially the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  hatred  of  tyranny.  The 
pieces  should  be  studied  with  a  view  of  watching  the  growth  of 
the  progressive  spirit  and  the  passing  from  the  old  regime  to  the 
new. 

Following  this  group  connected  with  the  "onward — onward" 
keynote  which  we  get  in  Old  Esther  Dudley,  we  take 

2.  Walt  Whitman :     Rise,  O  Days  from  Your  Fathomless 

Deeps. 

Walt  Whitman :  A  Thought  of  Columbus 

Walt  Whitman :  Passage  to  India 

Walt  Whitman :  Prayer  of  Columbus 

Joaquin  Miller:  Columbus 

3.  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island 
Dicken's  Christmas  Carol 
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4.  Browning's  Shorter  Poems  : 

Incident  of  the  French  Camp 

How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 

Herve  Riel 

Cavalier  Tunes 

Pheidippides 

The  Patriot 

The  Boy  and  the  Angel 

Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad 

Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea 

De  Gustibus 

Epilogue  to  Asolando 

This  group  is  fine  to  show  the  behavior  of  the  human  soul 
under  the  stress  of  heroic  action.  Browning  holds  up  for  ad- 
miration unconquerable  confidence,  courage,  and  unfaltering  faith 
and  effort. 

5.  The  ideal  love  that  can  exist  between  man  and  wife  is 
shown  in 

One  Word  More 

Prospice 

My  Star 

6.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  I  believe  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  boys  and  girls  to  turn  from  what  we  have  been  studying  to 
something  full  of  humor.  A  Pot  of  Broth,  by  William  B.  Yeates 
would  be  fine  at  this  time. 

Second  Year 

Scott :     Lady  of  the  Lake 

Cooper :     Last  of  the  Mohicans 

Eliot :    Silas  Marner 

Selected  short  stories  from  Irving 

Selected  short  stories  from  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Bret  Harte 

Selections  from  Lanier  and  Timrod  Corn  and  The  Cotton  Boll 

7.  Supplementary  Reading: 

Treasury  of  War  Poetry  —  Clarke 
High  Tide  —  Richards 
Forum  of  Democracy 
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Along  with  supplementary  reading  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
students  should  have  in  class  some  good  modern  play  each  year  as 
well  as  Shakespeare. 

8.     W.  B.  Yeates  :     The  Hour  Glass 

W.  B.  Yeates :     Cathleen  Ni  Houligan 
Shakespeare :     A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

Third  Year 

1.  Selected  stories  from  The  Odyssey,  The  Iliad,  Bryant's 

Translation  of  The  JEneid 
Scott :     Ivanhoe 
Dickens :     Tale  of  Two  Cities  (correlate  with  work  of  the 

first  year) 
Coleridge:     Ancient  Mariner 
Goldsmith :     The  Deserted  Village 
Selections  from  Lamb's  Essays 

2.  Lincoln :     Getty  burg  Address 
Webster :     Bunker  Hill  Oration 
Lincoln  :     Cooper  Institute  Address 
Letters  of  Robert  E.  Lee 
Lowell :     Under  the  Old  Elm 
Lowell:     Harvard  Commemoration  Ode 
Speeches  of  Henry  W.  Grady 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 

This  group  is  intended  to  show  the  spirit  of  growth  from  sec- 
tionalism to  a  broader  nationalism.  These  selections  express  the 
sentiment  of  the  nation  in  the  present  world  crisis. 

3.  Lowell :     Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 
Peabody:     The  Piper 

J.  M.  Barrie :     Peter  Pan 
Shakespeare :     Julius  Caesar 

From  this  group  we  get  the  spirit  of  idealism.  It  is  also 
planned  to  emphasize  that  individual  worth  and  worthy  achieve- 
ment are  the  real  marks  of  greatness. 

4.  Maeterlinck :     The  Blue  Bird 
Shakespeare :     As  You  Like  It 
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Fourth  Year 

Woodrow  Wilson :     Why  We  Are  at  War 

Emerson :     Self -Reliance 

Lowell :     Essay,  Democracy 

Whitman :     Poems  and  Democratic  Vistas 

Alderman :     Can  Democracy  Be  Organized? 

Burns :     Songs  and  Poems 

Dickens :     David  Copperfield 

Eliot :     The  Mill  on  the  Floss 

Milton :    Minor  Poems 

Shakespeare:    Henry  IV. 

Shakespeare:    Henry  V. 
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